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U.S.A. Population in 2050 
One Billion? 


Few citizens of this most fortu- 
nate United States realize that 
their country is squarely in the 
midst of a world population explo- 
sion which has already reached the 
crisis stage in some countries. Pop- 
ulation growth during the 19690’s 
will greatly aggravate many prob- 
lems which are now simple in com- 
parison with what they will be in 
another decade. Many of them are 
hardly recognized now. 

The United States today has 
edged up to the population growth 
rate it had at the end of the 19th 
century: 2.1 percent per year dur- 
ing the 1890’s and 1.8 percent dur- 
ing the 1950’s. This compares with 
1.4 percent in the 1940’s and 0.7 
in the 1930’s. 

In 1900, the population was 
slightly less than 76 million; by 
1940, it had grown to almost 132 
million; and by 1960, to about 180 
million. Should the present growth 
trend continue, this country will 
have almost 215 million people by 
1970, 260 million by 1980 and more 
than 380 million by the end of the 
century. 


Future growth in terms of 20- 
year increments gives still another 
perspective. Between 1940 and 
1960, 48 million were added to the 
country’s population. Should pres- 
ent growth patterns continue, 
about 80 million more people will 
be added between 1960 and 1980. 
That increment is greater than the 
combined population of the United 
Kingdom, Canada and the entire 
Scandinavian peninsula. The con- 
tinuation of present growth trends 
between 1980 and 2000 would mean 
another 125 million people. Such 
an increase would represent a na- 
tion smaller only than China, In- 
dia, USSR or the United States 
today. 

During the first half of this 
century, the nation’s population 
doubled, growing by 75 million. If 
present growth continues unabated 
during the second half of the cen- 
tury, population will increase two- 
and-a-half-fold with an increment 
of 230 million. 

During the first half of the next 
century, present growth rates 
would add 620 million people— 
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almost as many as in China today. 
This would bring the total popu- 
lation of the United States to the 
billion mark in less than 100 years! 

In 800 years, merely a second in 
the evolutionary time scale, the 
same rate of growth would mean 
standing-room-only in this country. 
Every citizen would have only one 
square foot of living space. 


Not only is the growth in num- 
bers of people alarming, but the 
changes in the distribution of the 
population geographically and by 
ages also pose new problems of 
great magnitude, and intensify 
many economic and social prob- 
lems now plaguing the country. 

During the 1960’s, the United 
States will complete a half-century 
as an urban nation. Rapid growth, 
combined with increased congestion 
in both metropolitan and urban 
areas, has accelerated the tempo of 
social and cultural change. This in 
turn increases the tensions of daily 
living and revolutionizes thought 
and action patterns. While urban- 
ization has brought many material 
and cultural advances, it has inten- 
sified many ugly problems such as 
family disorganization, delinquen- 
ey, alcoholism, drug addiction, 
mental illness, unemployment and 
political confusion. 

During the present decade, more 
than 70 percent of the country’s 
population growth will be in urban 
areas. Some 33 billion dollars will 
be required to provjde only the 
municipal services needed for the 
anticipated increase in the popula- 
tion in the metropolitan areas dur- 
ing the 1960’s. This enormous in- 


vestment does not include a single 
dollar for such essential amenities 
to urban living as adequate hous- 
ing; water, communication and 
transportation systems; or for the 
urban renewal so necessary to make 
our decaying cities really fit places 
in which to live. 


Juvenile delinquency will in- 
crease 44 percent during the 1960’s, 
even if the present rate remains 
constant, merely by reason of the 
growth of the size of the delin- 
quent-prone age groups. Who can 
say that the present rate will be 
reduced as cities grow larger and 
much more congested and as urban 
areas continually sprawl out over 
many millions of acres of prime 
farm land? 


These startling growth facts and 
implications were revealed by 
Philip M. Hauser, Professor and 
Chairman, Department of Sociol- 
ogy and Director, Population Re- 
search Training Center, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, at a national 
conference which examined the 
world population crisis. The meet- 
ing was co-sponsored by the Dallas 
Council on World Affairs and 
Newsweek magazine. Three other 
prominent speakers explored many 
facets of world population growth. 
H. E. Mahomedali Currim Chagla, 
India’s Ambassador to the United 
States, discussed India’s problem 
and suggested that the United 
States might offer technical as- 
sistance to India in her effort 
to reduce the present birth rate 
by at least half. Dr. F. F. Hill, 
Vice President in charge of Over- 
seas Development and Interna- 
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tional Affairs Programs, The Ford 
Foundation, discussed ‘‘Popula- 
tion and the World’s Resources.’’ 
John D. Rockefeller, 3rd, Chair- 
man of The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of The Population Coun- 
cil, Ine., addressed the conference 
on ‘‘A Citizen’s Perspective on 
Population. ”’ 

Commenting on the population 
growth prospects for the United 
States, Dr. Hauser stated: ‘‘Such 
projections of population are ad- 
mittedly no more than fictions. . . 
Nevertheless," [they] are much 
more than exercises in arithmetic. 
They indicate the implications of 
observed rates of growth. The fact 
that man is able to consider these 
implications is one of the reasons 
the projected number will never 
come to pass. For in recognizing the 
implications of his birth rate, man- 
kind will proceed to modify it.’’ 

Ilowever, Dr. Hauser believes 
that modification of the birth rate 
will not be automatic; that it will 
require policy decisions and imple- 
mentation of policy; and that to 
reach these decisions it is necessary 
to look beyond the short-run bene- 
fits such as increased opportunity 
for investment and an increase in 
what is already the world’s largest 
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market. Most people take the rela- 
tively short view. Because popula- 
tion may increase some 70 percent 
between 1950 and 1980 while our 
Gross National Product may double, 
superficially the prospect may seem 
to be very favorable. Such an eval- 
uation ignores many important 
social and economic values not em- 
braced in the Gross National Prod- 
uet. It also ignores entirely both 
the short-run and the long-run 
costs of our own population explo- 
sion. These are high now and are 
growing very fast. 

Since Americans are prone to 
view the population explosion as an 
Asian or Latin American phenom- 
enon, Dr. Hauser’s address con- 
cerning our own explosive growth 
places a major national problem in 
its proper perspective. Because it 
should be read by all who are con- 
cerned with the nation’s future 
and with the welfare of our chil- 
dren and grandchildren, it is re- 
printed in full in this issue, with 
permission of the author and the 
co-sponsors of the conference. Un- 
fortunately, space does not permit 
reprinting all of the thought-pro- 
voking papers presented at the 
conference. 


—Rosert C. Coox, Editor 








The Population Explosion—U.S.A.* 


Puiuie M. HAUSER 


Professor and Chairman, Department of Sociology, and Director, 
Population Research Training Center, University of Chicago 


Increased and widespread atten- 
tion to the world population explo- 
sion and its implications has tended 
to obscure the fact that the United 
States is also experiencing a popu- 
lation explosion that is producing 
severe national problems. Blinded 
by the short-run gains of national 
resurgence in population growth, 
we are failing to see its short-run 
deleterious effects, as well as ignor- 
ing its longer-run insidious and 
ominous consequences. 

As a result of the postwar, cold- 
war boom in marriages and babies 
and with continued progress in 
death control, the United States is 
now approximating the growth rate 
it had at the end of the 19th cen- 
tury. Averaging an annual increase 
of 1.8 percent in the 50’s, as con- 
trasted with 1.4 percent in the 40’s 
and .7 percent in the 30’s, the na- 
tion is close to the 2.1 percent an- 
nual increase of the 1890’s and 
early 1900’s.! 

The simultaneous increase in the 
birth rate and decrease in the death 
rate, together with a relatively 
small volume of immigration, have 
added to the population of the 
United States in the 20 years be- 


tween 1940 and 1960 a population 
almost as large as that of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, some 48 million. Con- 
tinuation of the trend would in the 
next 20 years, by 1980, add a popu- 
lation greater than that of the 
United Kingdom, Canada and the 
entire Scandinavian peninsula com- 
bined, some 80 million. Or, to put it 
in another way, at the present rate 
of growth we shall be adding to 
the population of the United States 
in the next 20 years almost as many 
people as resided in our 168 metro- 
politan areas in 1950 (about 84 
million) .? 

Between 1980 and the end of the 
eentury, the continuation of our 
postwar rate of increase would add 
another 125 million persons—more 
than enough to constitute the fifth 
largest nation on the globe—a na- 
tion smaller only than China, In- 
dia, the USSR or the United States 
itself.2 Even a reasonable decline 
in the birth rate, of the type as- 
sumed by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration in its population pro- 
jections, could add over 80 million 
persons in the last two decades of 
the century. 


Thus, from a population of less 


*Presented to the National Conference on ‘‘A New Look at the Population Crisis’’ 
co-sponsored by the Dallas Council on World Affairs and Newsweek Magazine, Shera- 
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than 132 million in 1940, the United 
States increased to about 180 mil- 
lion in 1960. By the end of this 
decade, should the trend continue, 
we will be a nation of almost 215 
million and, by 1980, 260 million. 
By the year 2000, our present birth 
rate could give us a population of 
over 380 million. 

The resurgence in national popu- 
lation growth, then, if unabated, 
could increase the population of the 
United States by over 230 million 
in the second half of this century, 
a 2.5-fold increase, as contrasted 
with an increase of about 75 mil- 
lion during the first half of the cen- 
tury, a doubling. During the first 
half of the next century, it could 
add almost as many people to our 
population as in all of China today 
—about 620 million—to produce a 

otal population of one billion per- 
sons by 2050—a date less than a 
century ahead !* 

Finally, the same rate of growth 
continued for less than 800 years 
would produce one person in the 
United States for every square foot 
of land surface. This prospect, 
quite remote in terms of the human 
life span, is but an instant in time 
in the perspective of the evolution- 
ary development of man. 

Such projections of population 
are admittedly no more than fic- 
tions. Anyone who claims to know 
what the future population of this 
nation, or any area, is going to be 
is either a fool or a charlatan. For 
we do not yet have sufficient knowl- 
edge to predict the course of the 
birth rate. Nevertheless, such pro- 

jections are much more than exer- 
©... in arithmetic. They indicate 
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the implications of observed rates 
of growth. The fact that man is 
able to consider their consequences 
is one reason the projected num- 
bers will never come to pass. For 
in recognizing the implications of 
his birth rate, mankind will pro- 
ceed to modify it. Such a modifica- 
tion, however, will not be automat- 
ic. It requires policy decisions and 
implementation of policy of the 
type discussed below after more 
minute examination of some of the 
effects of the explosive growth we 
have already experienced and that 
which is in prospect. 


SHORT-RUN EFFECTS 


Most of the attention paid to our 
postwar increase in rate of growth 
has focused on its short-run bene- 
fits. Since World War II ended 
and, also, over at least the next two 
decades, our accelerated population 
growth is translatable into rapidly 
expanding markets and a stimulus 
to economic growth. In the short 
run, our increased tempo of growth 
means enlarged opportunities for 
investment, and substantial addi- 
tions to what is already the world’s 
largest market. Between 1950 and 
1980, while our population may 
grow by about 70 percent, our 
Gross National Product may dou- 
ble. In the short run, increased 
labor input together with increased 
productivity, deriving from in- 
creased investment and technologi- 
eal advance, will contribute to the 
increase of our GNP and to our 
product per head. It is impressive 
that the doubling of our GNP 
means an addition to goods and 
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FiguRE 1: GROWTH OF POPULATION, STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREAS 
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In the first 50 years of this century, the number of people living in and around 
metropolitan areas rose from 24 million to over 84 million. This number is expected 
to nearly double by 1975. Then, most Americans will live in increasingly crowded 
urban sprawl regions which will be subject to ever greater governmental controls 


and social pressures. 


services in excess of those of any 
nation on the face of the earth to- 
day, other than the United States 
itself. 

This prospect has tended to ob- 
secure the costs of our population 
explosion—both in the short run 
and in the long run. 

Our explosive growth has been 
accompanied by the increased con- 
centration of population in urban 
and metropolitan areas, and by de- 
centralization of population within 
them. It has been accompanied by, 
and has undoubtedly affected, the 
redistribution of our population. It 


has changed our age structure 
greatly and differentially. Each of 
these changes has short-run, as well 
as longer-run costs as well as bene- 
fits—and some of these costs are 
extremely high. 

The combination of rapid popu- 
lation growth, together with the in- 
creasing concentration of popula- 
tion in urban and metropolitan cen- 
ters, has quickened the tempo of 
social and cultural change and has, 
thereby, added to the frictions and 
tensions of daily living. The transi- 
tion from folk or rural living to ur- 
banism and metropolitanism as ®@ 
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FIGURE 2: MEGALOPOLIS 1950 anp 1980 


By the middle of the 20th century, an urban-industrial area extended for 600 miles 
along the Atlantic seaboard, roughly from north of Boston to south of Washington, 
D. C. This super-city is steadily spreading westward across the Appalachian moun- 
tains. By 1980, a vast urban area might extend as far west as Cleveland, possibly 
even to Chicago. The figure is modified from The Twentieth Century Fund’s 1959 An- 


nual Report and is reprinted with permission. 


way of life has had profound con- 
sequences in drastically altering 
our patterns of thought and action.® 
Many of the frictions of contempo- 
rary American life, manifest in va- 
rious forms of personal and social 
disorganization, are the result of 
the rapid transition to metropoli- 
tanism as a form of life. It is only 
during this decade, the 60’s, that 
he United States will complete its 


first half-century as an urban na- 
tion. 

The increased size and interde- 
pendence of our urban aggregates, 
while they have brought with them 
many material and cultural advan- 
tages, have also precipitated or 
worsened many new types of prob- 
lems — family disorganization, de- 
linquency, alcoholism, drug addic- 
tion, unemployment and political 
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Figure 3: URBAN SPRAWL DESTROYS PRIME CROP LAND 
During the past 15 years, about 3 percent of our available agricultural land in the 
United States has been swallowed up in urban developments. Perhaps a million acres 
are now being withdrawn every year. In California’s soil-rich San Jose Valley alone, 
41,645 acres of prime crop land were overrun by urban development in only five years 
(1949-1954). Conversion of land to roads, airports, housing and other uses constitutes 
a serious drain on a basic resource—the soil needed to support our rapidly growing 


population. Modified from Fortune, 1955. 


corruption. Each of these personal 
or social problems may be viewed 
as a friction of rapid social change, 
in turn produced in no small meas- 
ure by explosive population growth 
and urban concentration. Many of 
the costs of urban living are at- 
tributable to the population explo- 
sion, and especially insofar as rap- 
id total population growth has been 
a major factor in the acceleration 
of the rate of urbanization. 


THE URBAN CRISIS 


Another cost of our explosive 
population growth is evident in the 
dire physical problems which con- 
front our urban and metropolitan 
areas. Present efforts. to renew 
blighted or obsolete areas of the 
city and to conserve its aging phys- 
ical plant are undoubtedly imped- 
ed by the need to augment the sup- 
ply of housing for the expanding 
population. In the decades which 
lie ahead, metropolitan U.S.A. is 


faced with extremely difficult prob- 
lems of simultaneously renewing 
and greatly enlarging housing and 
other urban facilities. € 

A similar problem exists in re- 
spect to the provision of urban 
services in general. At an estimat- 
ed investment of $1,100 per capita 
necessary to provide urban serv- 
ices, some $33 billion must be in- 
vested during the 60’s alone merely 
to provide such services for the an- 
ticipated increase in metropolitan 
area population.’ 

One of the more critical problems 
throughout metropolitan United 
States is that relating to traffic 
flows. The automobile, which in 
large part is responsible for the 
size and patterns of our metropoli- 
tan areas, is now strangling them 
with traffic congestion, and is pre- 
empting large portions of their 
areas for highways and parking 
space. A return to mass transit, in- 
volving tremendous private and 
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In 1880, 48 percent of the population was under 20 years of age and somewhat 
more than 3 percent was over 65. The proportion of youth declined until 1940, and 
it has increased steadily since then. Paradoxically, the United States population will 
grow both younger and older in the next 20 years. 


public outlays, is almost inevitable 
in the coming decades to move the 
growing populations within metro- 
politan areas. 

Explosive population growth has 
since about 1920 been dispropor- 
tionately in the suburbs of metro- 
politan areas because, since that 
date, central cities have on the av- 
erage been filled. Many of the 
worst features of urban sprawl are 
directly traceable to the rapidity 
of growth. 

Moreover, so also is the intensifi- 
cation of governmental and polti- 
eal problems. For explosive popu- 
lation growth, producing our great 


20th-century metrooplitan clump- 
ings of people and economic activi- 
ties, has made obsolete our 19th- 
century forms of local government. 
What else is responsible for the in- 
creasing need for metro-area-wide 
planning, the emergence of metro- 
politan area functional govern- 
mental units, the trend toward con- 
solidation of local governments, as 
a whole? What else is responsible 
for the greater pressures for ‘‘home 
rule’’ and for ‘‘upstate-downstate’’ 
conflicts? The explosive character 
of total and urban population 
growth is also changing the tradi- 
tional pattern of government in the 
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United States by increasing the ex- 
tent to which direct federal-munici- 
pal-governmental inter-relation- 
ships, bypassing state governments, 
are growing. 

Finally, one of the great costs of 
rapid urbanization is inevitably the 
continued proliferation and expan- 
sion of government functions on all 
levels—federal, state and local. 
The explosive growth which we are 
now experiencing and which is in 
prospect spells increased govern- 
mental interventionism into the 
economic and social affairs of the 
American people. For increased 
urbanism as a way of life is synon- 
omous with increased complexity 
and interdependence and brings 
more regulation, paradoxically 
enough, to preserve our freedom.® 


CHANGING AGE. STRUCTURE 


The resurgence in national popu- 
lation growth is drastically affect- 
ing the age structure. Some of 
these age-structure changes are cre- 
ating difficult problems and are ad- 
versely affecting the American lev- 
el of living. 

For one thing, the postwar boom 
in babies has had a tremendous im- 
pact on elementary school educa- 
tion during the 50’s and will, in 
like manner, inundate high school 
and college facilities during the 
60’s. In the 50’s, elementary 
schools were forced to absorb an 
increase of almost 50 percent in 
youngsters of elementary schoo! 
age (5-14). During the 60’s, with 
the plateau in the postwar birth 
rate, youngsters of this age, to the 
relief of elementary schools and 
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other organizations serving this age 
group, will increase by only 10 per- 
cent. But youth of high school age 
(15-19) who increased by 26 per- 
cent during the 50’s will, during 
the 60’s, increase by 44 percent. 
Moreover, younger adults, 20 to 24 
years of age, who decreased by 3 
percent during the 50’s, will in- 
erease by 53 percent during the 
60’s.° For the country as a whole, 
elementary school enrollment is 
likely to increase by about 6 per- 
eent during the 60’s; but high 
school enrollment will increase by 
48 percent and college enrollment, 
reflecting both the great increase 
in the size of the age group and the 
trend toward increased rates of en- 
rollment, will increase by 92 per- 
eent.1° What are such rates of in- 
erease doing to the quality of our 
education? And to the need for 
federal aid? 

One other consequence of explo- 
sive population increase may be 
noted in respect to juvenile delin- 
quency. Even if juvenile delin- 
quency rates remain the same, the 
volume of juvenile delinquency 
contributed by persons 15 to 19 
years of age—which is most of it— 
will, during as short an interval as 
the present decade, increase by 44 
percent by reason of the increase 
in the size of the age greup alone. 

Another deleterious consequence 
of the changing age structure is evi- 
dent in the changing dependency 
ratio. Throughout the history of 
the United States, until the post- 
war baby boom, the dependency ra- 
tio decreased; that is, the ratio of 
persons below and above working 
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Ficurs 5: A Rising DEPENDENCY RATIO 


The dependency ratio represents the relationship of the dependent population 
(under 20 years of age and over 64) to the economically active population (between 
20 and 64). In 1820, there were 153 dependents to every 100 in the economically 
productive group. This ratio declined steadily until 1940 when there were only 70.4 
dependents to 100 in the working ages. The ratio is now rising again and it will 


continue to rise in the next generation. 


age (under 20 and 65 and over) to 
population of productive age (20 
to 64) decreased. In 1960, for ex- 
ample, there were about 94 depend- 
ents under and over productive age 
for each 100 persons of productive 
age. By 1940, dependency had de- 
creased to 70. As a result of the 
baby boom, dependency increased 
to 73 by 1950, and may well be at a 
level of 91 now, in 1960. The de- 
pendency ratio may reach a level of 
88 to 98 by 1970, and a level of 82 
to 104 by 1980.14 


Thus, the postwar baby boom has 
for the first time in the history of 
this nation produced a situation in 
which mouths are growing more 
rapidly than hands. All other 
things being equal, this makes for 
decreased product per head in the 
nation. This does not, of course, 
necessarily mean that actual prod- 
uct per head, and therefore level 
of living will decline over the next 
several decades. On the contrary, 
the indication for the time being is 
clear that increased productivity, 
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as a result of improved technology 
and increased investment, will more 
than offset the tendency toward 
decreased product per head created 
by our changing age structure. But 
population factors, for the first 
time in our national history, are 
clearly operating to decrease levels 
of living. 


INTERNAL MIGRATION 


Another great cost paid for ex- 
plosive population increase is to be 
found in the increased flow of in- 
ternal migrants. The redistribution 
of the population of the United 
States necessarily follows from 
great and differential rates of re- 
gional population growth. The flow 
of out-migrants, for example, from 
the East and West South Central 
States, from the West North Cen- 
tral and from the Middle Atlantic 
States, was greatly increased as the 
result of war and postwar popula- 
tion redistribution. The counter- 
part of these movements was, of 
course, the relatively great increase 
in in-migration experienced in the 
remainder of the country and espe- 
cially in the Pacific States. 

Of the 9.2 million native white 
migrants who entered the Pacific 
States between 1870 and 1958, 
about half migrated since 1940.2 
Similarly, of the 4.2 million Ne- 
groes who were out-migrants from 
the south from 1870 to 1958, over 
half left the south since 1940. It is 
difficult to estimate the human and 
economic costs of the accelerated 
population redistribution necessi- 
tated by the increased tempo of 
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population growth—but that they 
are of enormous magnitude is clear. 

A major element of the popula- 
tion redistribution, and the prob- 
lems caused thereby, is the great 
migration of Negroes from the 
south to the urban and metropoli- 
tan north and west. The Negro, as 
a result of the increased tempo of 
his migratory flow, and the even 
more dramatic increase in his natu- 
ral increase, is experiencing a pop- 
ulation explosion of much greater 
magnitude than that of the white 
population. 

Between 1860 and 1910, the pro- 
portion of Negroes in the south de- 
creased by only 3 percentage points, 
from 92 to 89 percent. The first 
large internal movement of Negroes 
began during World War I. This 
trend was greatly accelerated by 
the exigencies of World War II, to- 
gether with the rapidly increasing 
national and metropolitan popula- 
tions. By 1950, 66 percent of the 
non-whites were left in the south, 
and about 61 percent were urban. 
This census will probably report 
only 57 percent of non-whites left 
in the south and the non-white 
population about 67 percent urban. 
The explosive increase of non-white 
population in a number of metro- 
politan areas is undoubtedly pro- 
ducing the most acute problem in 
human relations which will face 
these areas for decades to come. 
These problems have, without ques- 
tion, become greatly exacerbated by 
the explosive rate at which the 
shift has occurred. This may be 
regarded as a contribution and one 
of the costs of World War II. 
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Figure 6: THE DECLINING RURAL PopPvu- 
LATION 


A century ago, the United States was 
predominantly rural with over three- 
quarters of its citizens living and work- 
ing on the land. The 1960 census will 
show that only about one-tenth of the 
country’s population, less than 20 mil- 
lion people, now engages in farming. 


CHANGING GROWTH RATES 


The migration of the Negro from 
the rural south to urban places, 
and to the north and west, has 
revolutionized his pattern of natu- 
ral inerease. Between 1940 and 
1958, non-white natural increase, 
increased by over 80 percent, com- 
pared with about a 70 percent in- 
crease for the whites.!* The signifi- 
eance of this differential is better 
understood when it is observed that 
the non-white rate of natural in- 


@ crease was more than 50 percent 
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above tht wnite level in 1940, 12.9 
vs. 8.2, and that it had increased 
by 1958 over 10 points as com- 
pared with an increase of less than 
six points for the whites, 23.5 vs. 
14.0. The non-white population is 
increasing at a rate more than 60 
percent greater than that of the 
white population. Non-whites num- 
bered over 20 million in 1960, as 
the census will show, as compared 
with 15.8 million in 1950. By 1980, 
they may number some 33 million. 
Thus, as Bogue has noted, the in- 
crease of the non-white population, 
in absolute numbers, in the 30 
years between 1950 and 1980 will 
be as great as their growth in all of 
their history in this country prior 
to 1950.14 

The continuation of present 
trends in white and non-white 
growth would result in a total of 
over 50 million non-whites by the 
year 2000, about 14 percent of the 
total. By 2050, the proportion 
which non-whites make of the total, 
would have increased to that which 
obtained at the beginning of our 
national history, approximately 
one-fifth. That is, present growth 
rates indicate that of the total pop- 
ulation of a billion in the United 
States in 2050, about 200 million 
would be non-white.?® 

The explosive increase in the non- 
white population is most evident 
in the metropolitan areas in which 
they are concentrated. Between 
1940 and 1957, for example, in Chi- 
cago, the death rate of the non- 
white (96 percent Negro) popula- 
tion decreased by about 50 percent, 
from a level of about 15 (per 1,000 
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per year) to a level of about 10. 
Over the same period, the birth rate 
of the non-white population more 
than doubled, rising from a level of 
about 18 to a level of about 37. In 
consequence, the natural increase 
of the non-white at a level of 3 (per 
1,000 per year) in 1940, increased 
9-fold to a level of 27 in 1957.16 At 
the Chicago rate of natural increase 
in 1957, non-whites would double 
in about 27 years through the ex- 
cess of births over deaths alone. 
Such explosive growth, of course, 
portends serious problems for the 
Negro family, and for the Negro 
community in its effort to improve 
its economic and social status, as 
well as for the metropolitan area 
as a whole. 


THE LONG-RUN PROSPECT 


Each of the factors which has 
been discussed—the increased con- 
centration ef population in the 
metropolitan areas, decentraliza- 
tion within metropolitan areas, the 
redistribution of population, the 
special problem of the Negro, the 
changing age structure—is already 
having deleterious consequences. 
These factors will have even more 
adverse effects in the next decade 
or so, and some will undoubtedly 
reach crisis proportions in the com- 
ing generation. 

In the longer run, the most seri- 
ous effect of population on levels 
of living in the United States will 
be manifest in the changing ratio 
of total population to resources. In 
1900. the United States, except for 
food. produced some 15 vercent 
more raw materials than it con- 
sumed. By the middle of the cen- 
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tury, however, this nation was con- 
suming about 10 percent more raw 
materials than it produced. In 
1952, the President’s Materials 
Policy Commission pointed to 33 
separate minerals which at the time 
were already on the critical list. 

With the explosive population 
inerease facing the rest of the 
world, the United States cannot 
indefinitely depend on external 
sources for its mineral needs to 
meet present, let alone increasing, 
rates of consumption. Analyses of 
rates of population growth in rela- 
tion to the utilization of natural re- 
sources indicate that levels of liv- 
ing in the economically advanced 
nations of the world will be ad- 
versely affected by reason of a den- 
udation of non-renewable resources, 
or greatly increased cost of renew- 
able materials. 

Ordway, in disagreeing with the 
relatively optimistic presentation 
of the President’s Materials Policy 
Commission, develops a theory of 
“limited growth.’’ His theory is 
based on two premises: (1) ‘‘levels 
of human living are constantly ris- 
ing with mounting use of natural 
resources ;’’ and (2) ‘‘despite tech- 
nological progress we are spending 
each year more resource capital 
than is created.’’ The theory holds 
that ‘‘if this cycle continues long 
enough, basic resources will come 
in such short supply that rising 
costs will make their continued use 
in additional production unprofit- 
able, industrial expansion will 
cease, and we shall have reached 
the limit of growth.’”!7 

It is not possible to fix the pre- 
cise date of such an eventuality as 
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Ordway describes, but it is clear 
that with a population of a billion 
persons in this country, one that 
could conceivably be reached by the 
year 2050, we would be well down 
the road to ‘‘the limit of growth.’’ 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The most serious short-run and 
long-run consequences of explosive 
population growth are undoubtedly 
to be found in the economically 
less advanced areas of the world. 
For rapid population growth in 
these areas, serving as a barrier to 
economic development, contributes 
to increased world tensions, threat- 
ens the peace and worsens the con- 
flict between the Free World and 
the Communist political blocs. In 
the longer run, explosive world 
population growth threatens, in 
relatively short periods of time, to 
exhaust the space of this finite 
planet. I have elaborated upon the 
world problem in a paper entitled 
‘“‘The Population Explosion and 
World Politics’? prepared for the 
World Population Emergency Cam- 
paign.}8 

The United States is necessarily 
involved in the world population 
picture. The key considerations in 
this regard are explored in the pa- 
per to which I have just referred. 
But one aspect of the problem mer- 
its mention here. It is the argument 
held by some that the United States 
must maintain or even raise its 
birth rate to increase its military 
manpower in a tense and unstable 
political world. That is, it is ar- 
gued, we must outbreed our poten- 
tial enemies as a security measure. 
It has even been held that the situ- 
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ation in the Union of South Africa 
should be a lesson to us because the 
white population there is in diffi- 
culty for having restricted its rates 
of growth, having failed to out- 
breed the native African. 

If we are to take this advice seri- 
ously, we should first of all evalu- 
ate the magnitude of the task of 
outbreeding our enemies. China 
and the USSR together, in the 
Communist bloc, drawing on U.N. 
‘‘medium’’ projections would by 
2000 have a population of over two 
billion: China, 1.7 billion and the 
USSR, 400 million. Our present 
birth rate would give us a total 
population of about the same size 
as that of the USSR by 2000. All 
of Europe combined (including 
some of the smaller Communist na- 
tions) would, by the same projec- 
tions, have less than 600 million 
persons.!® The point is, without 
further elaboration, that we cannot 
hope to win a breeding contest with 
the Communist bloc. And what is 
more significant, there is no neces- 
sary correlation in this hydrogen- 
bomb-and-space-rocket era between 
the size of a population and its mili- 
tary power. It would certainly be 
a doctrine of despair to argue that 
we need more people to have some 
survivors after the next war! A 
competition in breeding between 
the Free World and the Communist 
bloe could only help reduce us 
more rapidly to their miserably low 
level of living and would invite, 
rather than retard, the expansion 
of Communism. 

World problems have tended 
to obscure the implications of ex- 
plosive population growth in the 
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United States. Despite the fact 
that the United States enjoys the 
highest level of living by far of any 
nation on the earth, it is by no 
means immune to the dire conse- 
quences of explosive population 
growth. We must inevitably face 
up to the costs, as well as the gains, 
of our own population explosion. 
Where do we go from here? As 
a matter of sound national policy, 
it seems clear that we cannot in- 
definitely maintain our present na- 
tional rate of increase —a rate 
which would double our population 
in less than 40 years. If we are to 
alleviate the frictions and problems 
of rapid growth, we must dampen 
our growth rate. Our present rate 
of increase, 1.8 percent per year, is 
the result of a birth rate of ap- 
proximately 25 (births per 1,000 
per year), and a death rate of ap- 
proximately 9 (deaths per 1,000 
per year), together with a relative- 
ly small immigration flow (less 
than 300,000 per year during the 
50’s). Growth rates of the present 
and recent past have been based on 
an age structure quite different 
from that which will exist during 
the next generation. When this is 
taken into account, the need for re- 
duction of fertility becomes increas- 
ingly evident. The continuation of 
the birth and death rates which are 
now specific for each year of age 
would produce a ‘‘true’’ birth rate 
of over 25 and a ‘‘true’’ death rate 
of about 7, with a ‘‘true’’ rate of 
natural increase of almost 19. That 
is, the continuation of our present 
birth and death rates will, in the 
long run, still result in an increase 
of almost 2 percent per year. If it 
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is assumed, and it is incontestable, 
that we wish to retain the gains of 
increased longevity, then the only 
way in which our rate of natural in- 
crease can be dampened is through 
decreasing the birth rate. In most 
succinct form, the advantages of 
death control can be maintained 
only if accompanied by compensat- 
ing birth control. And since we 
have achieved tremendous decreases 
in death rates, we are faced with 
the prospect of achieving greater 
decreases than have yet occurred 
in our birth rate. 

It must be emphasized that as a 
nation we have already gone a long 
way in controlling our fertility. 
Our birth rate, even at the postwar 
boom level of about 25, is only half 
of what it was in 1800.” Decreases 
in our death rate have been so spec- 
tacular, however, that this halving 
of our birth rate is not enough to 
prevent continued explosive growth. 
If we are to achieve and maintain 
an expectation of life at birth of 
approximately 70 years (females 
are now well above this level, males 
slightly below), our crude birth 
rate must, in the long run, approxi- 
mate a level of about 15. Such a 
birth rate, about 40 percent below 
our present level, would, with death 
rates providing an expectation of 
life of about 70 years, produce a 
stationary population. Under pres- 
ent mortality conditions, then, our 
birth rate, if reduced by 40 per- 
cent, would about eliminate all 
growth due to natural increase. 
Our present birth rate, if reduced 
by about a third, would give us a 
growth rate of approximately .5 
percent per year. Such a rate of 
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increase would double our popula- 
tion in about 140 years instead of 
every 40 years. In the perspective 
of the longer run, this would still 
constitute a high rate of growth. 
But it could serve as a transitional 
rate to a future sensible level. 

These figures based on quick and 
rough approximations are not pre- 
sented to serve as a policy guide at 
this time, but rather to indicate the 
type of analysis and planning that 
are necessary. 

How is our birth rate to be fur- 
ther reduced? The answer is, of 
course, by means of more of the 
same policy and action which al- 
ready characterize the reproductive 
behavior of the American people. 
Our present birth rate, well below 
its historical levels, is the result of 
planned parenthood, of individual 
couples deliberately restricting the 
number of their offspring. To 
dampen the present explosive rate 
of United States population growth, 
birth-control methods must be em- 
ployed to a somewhat greater ex- 
tent than is already the case. 

I am aware that such a conclu- 
sion is almost certain to produce 
further debate about suitable meth- 
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ods of birth contro] such as we wit- 
nessed a short while ago in the na- 
tional and internatioanl press. I 
should, therefore, like to emphasize 
the following two points in con- 
eluding. First, objection to some 
of the methods of birth control 
available to, and used by, our popu- 
lation is not to be confused with 
denial of the need for responsible 
parenthood, in the interest of the 
individual family and its members, 
as well as of the nation as a whole. 
Second, there is a wide enough 
range of birth-control methods 
available to the American people to 
meet the moral standards of all the 
diverse elements of our population. 

Much more important than the 
debate about suitable methods of 
controlling fertility is recognition 
of the need for responsible parent- 
hood on the individual family level, 
and the need for dampening our ex- 
plosive growth rate on the national 
level. If the need to control the 
birth rate is recognized, and this is 
becoming increasingly the case, 
then it is clear that methods are 
available to meet this need compati- 
ble with the varying value systems 
of the American people. 
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